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Preface 


JOHN LASSETER 


I still remember the day that Andrew Stanton pitched me his idea for Finding Nemo. 


“You had me at the word ‘fish,” I told him after he’d finished. Sure 
enough, the final film was everything the pitch had promised and 
more—gripping, funny, emotional, and absolutely beautiful. 


The thrill I felt hearing Andrew’s idea for Finding Dory took me 
right back to the electric feeling Pd gotten from Nemo all those 
years earlier. 1 was deeply moved by where he’d taken these won- 
derful characters, and incredibly excited about the new places and 


personalities we were going to encounter. 


Nemo had as its canvas the entire ocean, but Dory expands that world 
even more, taking us to new places both under water—like the magnif- 
icent California coastline, where swimming in the giant stands of kelp 
is like flying through an underwater redwood forest—and on land, like 
the Marine Life Institute, where even the plainest quarantine tank is lit 
by intricate caustics of light playing along its walls and floors. 


RALPH EGGLESTON Digital painting 


Along the way, we also meet amazing new forms of aquatic life, from 
curmudgeonly Hank the octopus (perhaps the biggest challenge our 
animators have ever faced) to the wonderfully appealing and funny 
Destiny the whale shark and Bailey the beluga. Watching the many 
new places and characters evolve in the hands of the film’s talented 
artists was one of the biggest pleasures of working on this film. 


It’s been so exciting to get back underwater and swim with Dory, 
Nemo, Marlin, and all our friends again. Andrew and his team have 
made this world bigger, deeper, and richer in every way. 
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Foreword 


ANDREW STANTON 


Dory was lost. Most people overlook that fact about the little Blue Tang 
that swam into their hearts in the original film Finding Nemo. Every- 
one remembers that fateful moment when a desperate clownfish father, 
Marlin, went charging out into the vast ocean to find his son, Nemo, 
and bumped into this forgetful fish who was so eager to help him, but 
then they tend to simply laugh off her quick aside, “My family ... where 
are they?” In truth, there was a lot more implied behind that statement. 


You see, Dory was looking for her family, too, only she had forgotten 
that fact. Dory had been lost for years, not knowing where or when that 
tragic separation occurred. I’ve always wanted to believe every audi- 
ence member sensed that longing in her—that a fish with short-term 
memory loss, wandering the ocean alone, couldn’t truly be happy, that 
she must be lost from somewhere and missing someone. It’s why, even 
though she never expressed being lonely throughout the movie, no one 
was surprised when she broke down the moment Marlin left her, and 
said those indelible words, “When I look at you... ?m home.” J think, 
unconsciously, we all understood that Dory was a lost and lonely soul. 
This was the reason why—nearly a decade later—I was compelled to 
return to the ocean and address this issue. Dory somehow lost her fam- 
ily once, and after having found a new one, I just knew, deep down, she 
was afraid she’d eventually lose them as well. I felt Dory deserved to 
never be lost again... and that only she could make that change hap- 
pen for herself. 


DANIEL LOPEZ MUNOZ Digital painting 


This is why we went back to tell more. 


So these images you are about to take in are all working off the issues of 
Dory’s journey—or as the Marine Life Institute motto proclaims, “Res- 
cue, rehabilitation, and release.” Some of the art addresses the loneli- 
ness head on, while other images concern locations and characters that 
are part of her past, the family she never knew, as well as the future, 
the larger family she will inherit, all because a little forgetful blue fish 
conquered her perceived incapacity, fully embraced her instincts, and 
discovered a deeper level of self-reliance. There’s a saying, “It takes 
a village,” but in our case it took an aquarium, a quarantine, California 


coastal sea life, and the entire ocean to get there. 


I want to thank all the incredible artists who helped to conceive, build, 
and present this story to the world. To get a second chance to dip back 
into the sea and visually find a way not to repeat ourselves was a thrill, 
a challenge, and such an honor. For me, Pixar is not a brand, it’s a 
specific group of artists, each with a name, a personality, a talent, and 
a unique point of view who, when they collaborate, make something 
wondrous. I’m proud that you'll get to meet many of them in these 
pages. This movie exists because of them, and it’s because of them 
Dory was found. 
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Introduction 


STEVE PILCHER 


Finding Nemo was a beautiful film, as well as a very difficult film to design and create. 
One would think a sequel would be easier—it wasn’t. 


Finding Nemo has been immortalized in its success and it carries expecta- 
tions that have to be respected and celebrated. To harmonize, and in some 
cases recreate the look of that film, as well as introduce the audience to new 
locations and characters was, to say the least, challenging. Finding Dory had 
to do this and somehow deliver even more—a gripping story, original char- 
acters, laughter, and tension. In essence, a whole new adventure in a world 


that needed to feel familiar, and yet fresh and different at the same time. 


We had to incorporate what appeared on the surface to be straightforward 
design conceits from the first film, but that we soon discovered were much 
more complex. The way shapes, color, and light worked together to support 
the intent and focus of a shot became a carefully coordinated balance from 
sequence to sequence, shot to shot. The technological advances alone had 
evolved so much since Finding Nemo was made that you couldn’t simply 
duplicate the same results. Our work was cut out for us as we ventured into 


new learning curves armed with new ideas, tools, and visions. 


Our core art team analyzed and referenced Finding Nemo while researching 
new material. We visited various large aquariums across the country, 


observing their exhibits, aquatic tanks, and the way their world worked 


STEVE PILCHER Pencil and marker 


behind the scenes. We studied the effects of refraction and reflection under 
water, shallow and deep, using cameras mounted on poles. 


This book is divided into three acts that mirror the plot structure of the film. 
This creates a chronological presentation of the art, which makes for a logi- 
cal reading experience, but does not really mirror the path of production. 
In truth the work in this book was born out of a storm of chaos. Nothing 
about these productions is strictly linear. We explore, re-explore, discard, 
resurrect, dismantle, unwind, build up, and expand each and every one of 
our ideas. And like any creative endeavor, the evolution of a film carries the 
inevitable side effect of natural editing where a percentage of ideas and art 
become discarded. In Art of books we try to bring to you a collection of this 
material along with the art that became the look of the film. Hopefully this 
gives you a little more entertainment and insight into the process. 


Welcome to The Art of Finding Dory. 
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TIA KRATTER Acrylic 


The Dory production design team 
went on several fruitful RESEARCH 
TRIPS—though we didn’t have to go 
far. We visited the Monterey Bay, 
Steinhart, and Vancouver aquariums 
in Northern California and Canada. 
We got to go behind the scenes and see 
what the work-a-day environment was 
like in the rehabilitation centers , which 
was the foundation for the scenes with 


Hank in the Marine Life Institute. 


All photos pages 12-15: 
© copyright Pixar, taken by the 
Dory crew. 


We focused a lot of our research on 
HOW LIGHT WORKS in an aquarium 
compared with what it does in the 
open ocean. In the tanks, the light 
is clear and bright and relatively 
uniform—everything is manufac- 
tured. Inthe ocean, by comparison, 
the light is incredible. It’s flat and 
gray near the surface and then it 
just explodes with color as you go 
deeper. You see deep green and 
golden hues with lots of murk and 
particulate matter that shifts in the 
light as the waves and current move 
around you. It’s mesmerizing. We 
were able to place a camera a couple 
of feet beneath the surface to really 
capture what Dory’s point of view 
would be as she ascends through the 
kelp forest. The contrast when you 
break through the surface is stark. 
The real world—the human world—is 
bright and high contrast with a much 


more neutral color palette. We really 


tried to capture these disparate light 


environments in the film. 


ONILVH 


SHARON CALAHAN Digital painting 
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Sharon Calahan created these beautiful LIGHTING KEYS early on in the film’s 


development. They are explorations of how light and color might manifest in 
the different environments in the film. Although the story evolved significantly 


since they were originally created, we continued to use them for inspiration. 
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(right) STEVE PILCHER 
(opposite) RALPH EGGLESTON Digital painting 


When we first started working on Finding Dory | wrote out this 
nutshell design overview describing the big-picture SHAPE 
RELATIONSHIPS in the film. In this case there were four 
main design themes: curvilinear, empty space, wavy lines, 
and structured straight lines. The curvilinear forms were 
used in the reef and Dory’s home with her parents. It uses 
pillow-like soft coral forms with lots of nooks and crannies 
to hide in. | included some lines and angles to accentuate 
the curves—different plants like fan coral and shelf coral 
that provide vertical and horizontal planes for the curves to 
play against. Then the empty space that Dory enters when 
she crosses the ocean underscores how alone and vulner- 
able she is. The kelp forest introduces the wavy, rhythmic 
lines of the kelp leaves paired with the straight stalks of 
the plant. This feels much safer after the open ocean, but 
it is still a foreign environment. It also represents Dory’s 
earliest trauma—it’s where she winds up after being sucked 
out of her parents’ home as a baby. When she returns she 
has some relief at having finally made it, but then she has 
to confront the confusion and chaos that she feels in the 
kelp. It’s hard to see and the waves of the leaves are almost 
hypnotic. When she finally makes it to the human world, 
we introduce the structured, straight-line shape language. 
Everything in the aquarium is made of lines, sharp corners, 
and angles—the opposite of the curvy forms of the reef. 
It should feel extremely alien from Dory’s point of view, 
which we underscore by having her wind up in some very 
foreign locations for a fish—a coffee pot, a sippy cup, fish 


tanks, et cetera. 
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The COLOR PALETTE we use in the film underscores the shape language we 


developed. In the curvilinear reef scenes we use a rainbow of colors. It’s a 
broad palette that’s childlike and fun. The sun and sand reflect the light—it 
should feel like your ideal tropical vacation. Once Dory hits the open ocean, 
the colors shift to the deep blues and grays that you would get in a part of the 
sea that has very little light. Things are scary and desolate in this environment 
and you get the feeling that she needs to keep moving in order to survive. 
Once she arrives at the kelp forest the color comes back, but this time it’s all 
murky greens, blues, and golds. It’s beautiful and lush, but also somewhat 
monochromatic, claustrophobic, and mysterious—not at all like the reef. The 
green color palette has a subliminal association with discomfort for her and 
hopefully the audience will feel that as well. When she reaches the Marine Life 


Institute, the human world has an earthy palette as it’s filled with concrete, 


glass, metal, and wood. It provides the starkest contrast with the idealistic 
soft-focus world we used in our reef scenes, or what it might be like to live 
as a fish under water. There are accents of green in the human world, for 
example the sick fish in the tank, which is one of the colors Dory associates 
with trauma. Using color in this way works subconsciously in the background 


of the film to amplify emotion. 


Providing a visual awareness of this shape and color language to our different 
departments encourages and unifies our design approach as we’re discussing 


and creating our work. 
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Early on in the production, to clarify and organize | some- 
times create simple graphs to use as reference, both for 
myself and other departments. The first is an EMOTIONAL 
TIMELINE for Dory, the main character. | listed out all 
of the sequences of the film in chronological order and 
then drew a line down the middle—that’s her emotional 
baseline. Then | plotted her highest and lowest emotional 
moments—when she is separated from her parents, when 
she finds them again—as well as the main midpoints. | didn’t 
graph every single beat of the film, just the moments with 
key emotional information that needs to be communicated 


visually in concert with the story. 


Since so much of the film is spent under water, | also 
developed a graph that plots how the LIGHT AND COLOR 
CHANGE as we go from scene to scene in water. We want 
to try to keep the film as interesting and rich as possible 
while traveling through environments that, on the surface, 
have a lot of similarities. It turns out that light and color have 
a wide variance depending on what kind of water you are 
in, and we were able to use that to reinforce the emotional 
needs of the story. In tropical water at the reef, where 
Dory feels safe, the colors are bright and saturated—a lot of 
turquoise blues. In a lonely scene, in the deep dark waters 
of the ocean, we desaturated the palette, using gray-blues. 
The water in the kelp forest, where Dory is first lost after 
leaving her parents, is cloudy green and murky. And so 
on. We didn’t use these charts on a daily basis, but it was 
a good reminder to find variation and mark the lowest and 


highest beats in the story and to reinforce that visually. 
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Some of the first conceptual work created on the show was to define the 
basic shape and space design. This simple piece illustrates a key concept 
that is used throughout Dory’s story—EMPTY SPACE. Much of the ocean is 
frighteningly empty, especially to a small creature like Dory. So how do we 
show that and communicate the emotional impact to the viewer? Are there 
levels we can play with? When we see Dory alone and small in an empty sea 
of water, we understand that she is vulnerable, lonely, and afraid. If we add 
another large fish, she is a tiny bit less lonely, but it’s still dangerous. What 


about a group of fish? That’s better, but she’s still alienated. If it’s a group of 


Blue Tangs, her own species, she seems safe and more relaxed. But the only 
time she seems really at home is when she is surrounded by the bright and 


crowded environment of the reef—the antithesis of empty space. 


(above) STEVE PILCHER Marker 
(opposite) STEVE PILCHER Digital 
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The CURVILINEAR shape language is all about comfort, security, and round, friendly shapes. 


It is used in the reef and Dory’s home at MLI. 


The RHYTHMIC shape language 
is used in the kelp forest, both in 
the plants and the waves and water 
around them. It frames a transi- 
tional period for Dory between the 
empty space of the open ocean 
and the foreign structures of the 


human world. 


(all artwork) STEVE PILCHER Pencil, marker, and ink 
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The RECTILINEAR shape language of the human world is 
very alien, from Dory’s point of view. It is the opposite of 
the curvilinear forms of the reef—structured and angular 


as opposed to organic, soft, and round. 


(all artwork) STEVE PILCHER Pencil, marker, and ink 


Act One 


(previous spread) 
DANIEL LOPEZ MUNOZ Digital painting 


(right) JASON DEAMER Pencil 


We pay a lot of attention to how color 
works with CHARACTER LINEUPS. 
For Dory, we always make sure that the 
yellow on her tail doesn’t get upstaged 
by the yellow of other items in the shot. 
For example, when she is first at the 
Marine Life Institute the workers put 
a yellow tag on her fin—we purposely 
chose an orange—cadmium yellow for 
the tag so that it’s different from her 
tail. Blue is a particularly challenging 
color in the film since we have to make 
sure that in all of her scenes any other 
blue we use is subservient to her. You 
can easily focus on her in a shot if you 
use a more desaturated blue than her, 
or a larger volume of a lighter or darker 


value blue with a shift in hue. 


We paid careful attention to the details 
of Dory’s design as she grows up. As she 
gets bigger, how does the gradation of 
yellow to blue in her tail change? What 
about the base color and pattern on her 
body? Each growth stage—baby, tod- 
dler, teenager, and adult—has to be 


unique and yet still interrelated. 


— Steve Pilcher, Production Designer 
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(top row) JASON DEAMER Digital painting 


(bottom row, from left) NANCY TSANG Model/rig and MARIA LEE Shade/paint; NANCY TSANG Model/rig and MARIA LEE Shade/paint; 
NANCY TSANG Model/rig and HAILEY YOON Shade/paint; JACOB SPEIRS Model/rig and JONATHAN HOFFMAN Shade/paint 
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JENNY AND CHARLIE illustrate 
another of the character-design chal- 
lenges on this film—making each fish 
character unique even when they are 
the same species. When a school of 
Blue Tangs swims by in the film they’ll 
look very similar, but if you stop the 
frame, you will notice subtle differ- 
ences between the individual fish. With 
Jenny and Charlie, we had to take that 
further to make sure they had clean, 
distinct shape silhouettes so audiences 


could tell them apart at a glance. 


— Steve Pilcher, Production Designer 


(top left) ANDREW STANTON Marker 
(top right) 

JASON DEAMER Pencil and marker 
(middle row) MATT NOLTE Pencil 


(bottom left) 

JASON DEAMER Gouache, colored 
pencil, and pen 

(bottom center, top) 

JASON DEAMER Digital painting 


(bottom center, bottom) 
JASON DEAMER Pen and colored pencil 


(bottom right) 
JASON DEAMER Digital painting 
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RONA LIU Digital painting 


JASON DEAMER Digital painting 


(top) 
JASON DEAMER Pencil 


(center left) 
JASON DEAMER Pen 


(center right) 
TED MATHOT Digital painting 


(bottom left) 
JASON DEAMER Digital painting 


(bottom right) 
JASON DEAMER Gouache and ink 
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When the artist first gets his or her sequence, they read the script pages and draw 
THUMBNAILS of the scene. These small drawings are the first step to making 
the sequence take shape visually. They might suggest the shot angle and some 
of the acting. The thumbnails are presented to the director, who makes changes 
using sticky notes, addressing issues of staging, acting, and editing. At this point 
the artist goes back and makes the final storyboards that will be used in the story 
reels to tell the story. 


— Max Brace, Story Supervisor 


(above left) MATT JONES Marker 


(above right and opposite) NATHAN STANTON Marker and pencil and 
ANDREW STANTON Sticky notes with marker 


(left) MAX BRACE Marker and pencil 
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105 FLASHBACKS 


KRISTEN LESTER, ANGUS 


MACLANE, STANLEY MOORE, 
JAMES ROBERTSON, ALEX WOO 


Digital painting 


Dory has a series of FLASHBACKS that are triggered by encounters and experiences 


she has during her quest to find her parents. Having memories is a new and profound 
experience for Dory. The memories shed light on her past and how she became lost 
as a young fish, and they are the fuel that motivates her on her quest to find her 
parents. The first memory she gets is a quick flash of her parents as she gets sucked 


into the current from the stingray migration. When she finally reaches her childhood 


home, she remembers the entire episode of when she lost her parents and realizes 
that her short-term memory loss was to blame. Memories can be difficult, she real- 
izes, as she comes to a complex understanding of her experience and her relationship 
to her particular disorder. 


— Max Brace, Story Supervisor 


110 LOST AT SEA MAX BRACE, TREVOR JIMENEZ, 


STANLEY MOORE, ALEX WOO 
Young Dory is lost in middle of ocean, unsure of how she got there or where her parents are. Digital painting 
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142 LOSING DORY MAX BRACE, TREVOR JIMENEZ, 


KRISTEN LESTER 


Dory is teacher’s assistant, helping Mr. Ray on a field trip. They go to see the stingray migration and Dory gets sucked into the current that Digital painting 
sweeps along beneath them on the ocean floor, causing her first flashback to her parents. 


165 DORY LEADS MAX BRACE, JAMES ROBERTSON 


Digital painting 


After a rather alarming night in which Dory started sleep swimming, Marlin is exhausted as Nemo chatters on about what happened. He 
mentions the Jewel of Morro Bay and Dory has another flashback to her parents. She implores Marlin and Nemo to venture out into the 
open to ocean to find them. 


DELETED SCENE: 115 PARENTS’ DAY STANLEY MOORE 


Digital painting 


Nemo brings Dory and Marlin to school for Parent’s Day where they tell the story of how they found Nemo. As she leaves, Dory notices a pair 
of seahorse parents hugging their kid, and Dory feels sad and alone. She shrugs it off and goes back to being her usual silly self. 
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DELETED SCENE: 135 LOST IN PLAYGROUND genes BOnnr a er Oey ean ame 


Marlin and Nemo take Dory to the playground where Dory loves to swim in her favorite coral. She notices two blue fish swimming away and 
has a strong desire to follow them. Unable to catch up to them, she ends up on the edge of the reef, alone and panicked. When Marlin and 
Nemo show up she rushes up to Marlin, scared that she lost them. 
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DELETED SCENE: 145 SLEEP SWIMMING i 


NATHAN STANTON 


Dory dreams that she is searching for her parents, which causes her to sleep swim through the neighborhood. Neighborhood fish gather Digital painting 
around to watch as she gets stuck on a bit of coral. Embarrassed, Marlin helps Dory down. There is then a montage of Dory continuing to 

sleep swim, lassoing different fish on the reef in a bit of kelp, until finally she has pulled the entire community to the drop-off. Marlin gets 

the idea to tie himself and Nemo to Dory so they can be awakened if she starts sleep swimming again. That night, they get yanked out of the 

anemone and pulled out into the ocean where the kelp line is cut by a surprised swordfish. 
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There’s a lot that happens in the PROGRESSION from a storyboard to the final frame. This example from the 
stingray migration scene shows how we might take an idea that is first proposed as a simple black and white sketch 
in a board and then develop it through design and lighting. The details are refined and the world is filled in, but 
the core idea remains the same. 


— Steve Pilcher, Production Designer 


(above) RONA LIU Digital painting 
(opposite) TREVOR JIMENEZ Digital painting 
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When we design the SETS for a film, it’s important that 
they are unique, even if some are closely related in theme. 
For example, when going from the tropical coral reef in the 
ocean to the tropical coral reef in the tank at the Marine Life 
Institute, the audience should feel that there is a difference 
between them, even though they are similar. Dory’s baby 
home is man-made, soit has some details and plants that are 
not present in the real tropical reef where Nemo and Marlin 
live—there’s longer eel sea grass as well as giant pastel sea 
fans that have tall vertical silhouettes. The shape language 
in the tank is predominantly vertical as opposed to Nemo’s 
reef, which is generally more horizontal. 


— Steve Pilcher, Production Designer 
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(this page) STEVE PILCHER Digital painting 


(opposite, top left) 
STEVE PILCHER Marker, ink, pencil 


(opposite, top right) 
STEVE PILCHER Pencil 


(opposite, center left) 
STEVE PILCHER Marker, ink, pencil 


(opposite, bottom row) STEVE PILCHER Pencil 


SM soe 
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(top left) STEVE PILCHER Marker 

(top right) STEVE PILCHER Pencil 
(bottom left) STEVE PILCHER Acrylic 
(bottom right) RONA LIU Digital painting 


STEVE PILCHER Digital painting 


COLOR BALANCE in the coral reef is challenging because we want the 
set to feel rich and vibrant without being so loud that it overshadows our 
main characters. Every coral and fish the viewer sees is carefully arranged 
to create a clear stage for Dory, Marlin, and Nemo. 


— Rona Liu, Production Artist 
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(above) STEVE PILCHER Digital painting 
(left) DANIEL LOPEZ MUNOZ Digital painting 


(top row) JASON MERCK Pencil 
(bottom left) JASON MERCK Clay 
(bottom right) STEVE PILCHER Digital painting 
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NELSON BOHOL Colored pencil The shape of DORY’S HOME on Marlin and Nemo’s reef refers back to 
her original home in the tank at the Marine Life Institute—they are both 
round and curvilinear with the same brain coral texture. Her original home, 
though, is quite different on the inside. To make it feel very special and 
idyllic, we gave it a pearlescent surface that would not necessarily occur 
in nature but served the emotional intent of the story. 


— Steve Pilcher, Production Designer 
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(above) STEVE PILCHER Pencil and digital 
(left) DALE RUFFOLO Modeling, ANNEE JONJAI Shading 
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DON SHANK Digital painting 


TIM EVATT Digital painting 


Groove Surface 


Adjustable by Layout 


and scaled to find the right placements in conjunction with Layout 
Sand Height 


These coral mounds above the surface can be moved around 


This is a simplified overview to show the basic construction. 


Please note this is for general reference only. 


MOVEABLE 
Coral. Mound 


i Ledge ‘\ 
Model Packet Don Shaak=0946*2014 ) 


Ray Trench 
Main Groove 


(above and opposite) DON SHANK Colored pencil 
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(top left) STEVE PILCHER Pencil 
(top center) JEROME RANFT Clay 
(top right) STEVE PILCHER Pencil and marker 


(bottom left) DON SHANK Photograph 
Steve Pilcher (left) and Jerome Ranft (right) review the coral sculpt. 


(bottom right and center) STEVE PILCHER Pencil 


We needed some detailed BARNACLE-LIKE CORAL to complement the 
larger coral structures in the film. This is something that, again, scientifi- 
cally doesn’t exist in nature—but we needed it to fill in the gaps and add 
visual richness. Jerome Ranft sculpted a patch of the coral in order to 
get a sense of its physical scale and volume. We ended up adding some 
gold accents so they seem to sparkle as you pass by. It’s really pretty. 


— Steve Pilcher, Production Designer 
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(left) STEVE PILCHER Pencil 


(below and opposite) RONA LIU Digital painting 
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DANIEL LOPEZ MUNOZ Digital painting 
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SHELLY WAN Digital painting 
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THE DROP-OFF is a powerful symbol in both Finding Nemo and Finding Dory. 
The empty space of the open ocean contrasts with the density and safety 
of the reef. It’s like going off a diving board—you’re entering another world 
outside of your comfort zone. We included structures on the edge of the reef 


to visually reinforce that idea. 


Jason Deamer did this cartoon of one of the characters from Finding Nemo 


that really illustrates the sense of adventure and danger of that push and pull 
at the edge of the reef. 


— Steve Pilcher, Production Designer 


(above) JASON DEAMER Digital painting 
(opposite, left column) TIM EVATT Digital painting 
(opposite, right) STEVE PILCHER Ink and digital 
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DON SHANK Colored pencil 


TIM EVATT Digital painting 


(top) STEVE PILCHER Digital painting 
(bottom left and right) DANIEL LOPEZ MUNOZ Digital painting 
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The LIGHTING KEYS explore the effect 
of light on the color palette and environ- 
ments of the film. We manipulate the 
light, within the context of a particu- 
lar shot, to make sure the emotional 
undertones of the story are being com- 
municated. Lots of elements go into the 
kind of light that is used and how it’s 
manipulated. What time of day is it? Are 
we inside or outside? Or under water? 
Are there shadows? What is going on 
emotionally? Is it a sad scene? Are the 
characters anxious? Or are they joyful 


and full of energy? 


There are certain points in the story 
where the lighting can have an overall 
effect that’s really powerful, even if 
the audience doesn’t notice it outright. 
For example, as Dory gets closer and 
closer to the Marine Life Institute and 
the answers to her questions, her envi- 
ronment shrinks until she is contained 
in some very foreign receptacles—the 
quarantine tank and the coffee pot, for 
example. The lighting surrounding those 
objects needs to be as far from her natural 
environment as we can get it—fluores- 
cent and stark as opposed to diffused, 
soft, and glowing. By consistently using 
that kind of lighting in those scenes 
we can subliminally communicate her 


anxiety and discomfort to the audience. 


— Steve Pilcher, Production Designer 


DANIEL LOPEZ MUNOZ Digital painting 
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These are informal, personal notes that | jotted down to summarize a couple of the end of the film and the importance of that CONTRAST. In the bottom 
the large concepts that | wanted to underscore throughout the film. The first section | go into some ideas about the EMOTIONAL BEATS of the story and 
line addresses certain COLORS and how they work within the film’s palette. how they are reinforced with design. 


Next is a note about the ratio of the volume of water from the beginning to — Steve Pilcher, Production Designer 
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(top) PAUL ABADILLA Digital painting 
(bottom) KYLE MACNAUGHTON Digital painting 
(opposite) STEVE PILCHER Pencil 
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We experience many emotional beats throughout the film, and we 
use COMPLEMENTARY COLOR PALETTES to make those experi- 
ences look and feel more dramatic. As we swim with our characters 


through the playful rainbow colors of the reef to the mysterious deep 


(above) PAUL ABADILLA Digital painting 
(opposite) STEVE PILCHER Digital painting 


and desaturated blues of the open ocean, or the strange green and 
murky kelp forest, we feel their emotional journey through those 
shifting visual cues, which resonate as a lasting visual impression. 


— Paul Abadilla, Production Artist 
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(this spread) 
DANIEL LOPEZ MUNOZ Digital painting 
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WA, Act Two 


(previous spread) 
DANIEL LOPEZ MUNOZ Digital painting 


It didn’t take long for us to think of HANK 
the octopus as having superpowers. 
We were immediately inspired by the 
incredible talents of cephalopods. While 
being one of the smartest creatures in 
the ocean, they are also the closest 
thing to a shape-shifter you will ever 
encounter. They have amazing abilities 
to change their skin color and texture 
while convincingly imitating the move- 
ment of other animals and underwater 
plant life. They can also fit through any 
hole bigger than their beak, which is the 
only solid thing in their anatomy. Hank 


is like a superhero of the sea. 


— Jason Deamer, Character Art Director 
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(left) 

JASON DEAMER Pencil 

(below, right) 

JASON DEAMER Digital painting 
(opposite, top left) 

ANDREW STANTON Marker 

(opposite, top right) 

JASON DEAMER Pen and colored pencil 


(opposite, bottom) 
JASON DEAMER Digital painting 
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(this page) GREG DYKSTRA Clay 
(opposite) STEVE PILCHER Digital painting 
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DESTINY is a harmless whale shark whose poor eyesight 
makes her a nervous swimmer. She’s a gentle creature 


with a huge toothless mouth that’s all pillow-y and soft. 


(left) JASON DEAMER Pencil 
(below) RONA LIU Digital painting 


(opposite, top row, and middle row, left and center) 
STANLEY MOORE Digital painting 


(opposite, middle row, right, and bottom row, right) 
ALEX WOO Digital painting 


(opposite, bottom row, left and center) 


BRIAN KALIN O’CONNELL Digital painting 
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BAILEY is like a large white dumpling. 
He’s a white beluga whale with an 
untapped echolocation skill. He’s made 
of round and soft shapes—very curvilin- 


ear—and he hasa huggable personality . 


(top row, left and center) 
STANLEY MOORE Marker and pencil 


(top row, right) ALEX WOO Marker 
(right) JASON DEAMER Pen and colored pencil 


(opposite, top) 
JASON DEAMER Digital painting 


(opposite, bottom left) 
JEROME RANFT Clay 


(opposite, bottom center) 
STEVE PILCHER Digital painting 


(opposite, bottom right) 
STEVE PILCHER Digital 
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(top and middle rows) 
TREVOR JIMENEZ Digital painting 


(bottom) JASON DEAMER Digital painting 
(opposite, top left) 

STEVE PILCHER Digital painting 
(opposite, top right) 

TREVOR JIMENEZ Digital painting 


(opposite, bottom) 
STEVE PILCHER Digital painting 


The SEA LIONS are great comedians 


in the film. Fluke and Rudder are large 


and lazy with a surly and sarcastic edge. 
Gerald is the runt of the litter and is a 
little odd. We like to think of backstories 
for our characters and for him it centered 
around his bucket. He really likes his 
bucket and all he wants is to get on the 
rock with Fluke and Rudder. But Fluke 


and Rudder won't share it with him. 


BECKY the loon is also a little odd. She’s a perfect example of 
“don't judge a bird by its feathers.” She’s a bit rough around the 
edges—kind of disheveled—but she is actually fairly functional. 
As Marlin and Nemo learn, if you stick with her, she'll get you 
where you need to go, even if she doesn’t do things in the most 


straightforward way. 


(top row) JASON DEAMER Digital painting 
(middle row) MARCELINE GAGNON-TANGUAY Digital painting 
(bottom) RONA LIU Digital painting 


MAX BRACE, TREVOR JIMENEZ, VLADIMIR KOOPERMAN, STANLEY MOORE Digital painting 
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(above) RONA LIU and SHARON CALAHAN Digital painting The OTTERS are some of the cutest 
(opposite, top left) MATT NOLTE Colored pencil creatures in the film. Who can resist a 
(opposite, bottom right) JASON DEAMER Pencil baby otter? 


(opposite, remaining artwork) TOM GATELY Pencil and digital 
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DEANNA MARSIGLIESE Digital painting 
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The HUMAN designs have lots of appeal and variety, but when we were putting shots together we tried to downplay (top) TOM GATELY Digital painting 
their presence so that they didn’t upstage the fish world. There are lots of shots from below the knee and with the (bottom) JASON DEAMER Digital painting 


humans slightly out of focus in the background. This keeps the story in the fish point of view. 
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TOM GATELY Pencil 


TOM GATELY Colored pencil and digital 


(top row) 
JASON DEAMER Pen and colored pencil 


(middle row, left) 
TIM EVATT Digital painting 


(middle row, center) 
JASON DEAMER Digital painting 


(middle row, right) 
JASON DEAMER Pen and watercolor 


(bottom row) 
JASON DEAMER Digital painting 


(opposite, top) 
MARCELINE GAGNON-TANGUAY Digital painting 


(opposite, bottom) 
RONA LIU Digital painting 


The HERMIT CRABS live near ship- 
ping lanes in the open ocean. As ships 
pass overhead, shipping containers will 
occasionally fall off and break open. The 
crabs pick up the stuff that falls out and 
use it as their “house.” We based some 
of the items on real spills; for example, 
in 1992 a container of 28,000 rubber 


duckies spilled into the ocean. 
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(top row) TOM GATELY Pencil 

(above) JASON DEAMER Digital painting 

(right) JASON DEAMER Pen and ink 

(opposite, top row) JASON DEAMER Digital painting; (far right) gouache and pen 
(opposite, middle left) JASON DEAMER Digital painting 

(opposite, middle center) RONA LIU Digital painting 

(opposite, middle right) MATT NOLTE Colored pencil 

(opposite, bottom left) MATT NOLTE Digital painting 

(opposite, bottom center and right) DANIEL LOPEZ MUNOZ Digital painting 
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(this page) JEROME RANFT Clay 
(opposite) GREG DYKSTRA Clay 


207 UNDER QUARANTINE TREVOR JIMENEZ Digital painting 


Dory has been taken inside the Marine Life Institute to the quarantine room, tagged for transport to the Cleveland aquarium. She meets Hank, 
who makes her a deal: he’ll help her find her parents if she will give him her fin tag. 
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215 MANIFEST DESTINY TREVOR JIMENEZ, STANLEY 


MOORE, JAMES ROBERTSON 
Dory gets thrown into a tank and meets Destiny, a giant whale shark with identity issues. Digital painting 
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240 TOUCH POOL STANLEY MOORE, ALEX WOO 


Digital painting 
Hank and Dory wind up in a kiddie touch pool. Hank is paralyzed with a fear of being poked by one of the kids. Dory remembers her parents’ 
song, “Just Keep Swimming,” and helps him escape. 


376 MEETING MARLIN MAX BRACE, ANGUS MACLANE, 


TED MATHOT 


Dory is in the pipes at the aquarium, trying to get to Quarantine using Destiny and Bailey as her guides. Bailey’s echolocation detects danger Digital painting 
ahead, but it turns out to be Marlin and Nemo. 
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364 CHILDHOOD HOME mocabse nine WUeER, 
STANLEY MOORE, JAMES 
Dory finds her old childhood home, but her parents are not there. She has a big flashback to how she got sucked through the pipes and lost ROBERTSON, ALEX WOO 


in the ocean Digital painting 


Gg 


380 OFF TO CLEVELAND 


Dory, Marlin, and Nemo make their way to Quarantine where they spot the Blue Tangs from the Open Ocean exhibit. With Hank’s help they 
get into the Blue Tangs’ tank, only to learn that her parents went looking for her long ago and are presumed to be dead. As their tank is loaded 
onto a truck, Hank tries to pull a shocked Dory to safety, but she falls and gets swept down a drain into the ocean. 
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MAX BRACE, JIM CAPOBIANCO, 
KRISTEN LESTER, JAMES 
ROBERTSON, ALEX WOO 

Digital painting 
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DELETED SCENE: 200 SHIPPING LANES WITH TANK GANG Pe VoR viment2 


Digital painting 


Marlin and Nemo are separated from Dory and must look for clues of her passage in the shipping lanes. While looking for her they are chased 
by a large group of squid. They find safety in one of the shipping containers only to discover that Nemo’s friends, the Tank Gang, are stuck 
in some water bottles that got tossed over while being shipped across the ocean. 
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DELETED SCENE: 230 PIPE PALS JIM CAPOBIANCO, 


ANGUS MACLANE 
Hank finds Dory in Destiny’s pool and demands her tag. Dory talks Hank into getting her to the Open Ocean exhibit, but they need directions. Digital painting 
Hank ventures outside the pools in a wet—floor sandwich board to grab a discarded map found on the walkway, which Dory reads to direct 
them to the exhibit and her family. 
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DELETED SCENE: 248 DORY COORDINATES ETT JONES NATHAN STARTS 


Digital painting 


Marlin and Nemo help the Tank Gang out of the shipping container, but they are still stuck in the water bottles. The gang decides to hitch a 
ride on a tanker in order to find the coordinates to locate Dory. Jacques and Peach make their way up to the control room of the ship, knock 
out the guards, and gain the information they need. 
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DELETED SCENE: 308 FLYING FISH GLENN WILLIAMSON Digital painting 


While trying to get back to Dory, Marlin and Nemo get help from the Tank Gang. In this version, they are world travelers who have made 
friends with a squadron of flying fish. They call on them to escort them to the Marine Life Institute in California. Marlin is anxious about flying 
out of water and doesn’t trust them, causing friction between him and Gil. 
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(previous spread) 

TIM EVATT Digital painting 
(this page) 

TIM EVATT Digital painting 


(opposite, top) 
TIM EVATT Pencil and pen 


(opposite, bottom left) 
SHELLY WAN (Digital painting) and TIM EVATT (Layout) 


(opposite, bottom right) 
TIM EVATT Digital painting 


DORY SCALE 
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BELOW WATER 


(above and opposite, top) JASON MERCK Digital painting 
(opposite, bottom) JASON MERCK Pencil 


Shade: Public Walkways are open and connected here now 
This is just a shade. You can 

see through from the display pool 
‘| 


Sea Lions: 
The Sea Lions area has been 
opened up so their public S 
habitat styled area is now Ss 
open and visible from the ~~. 
display pool. 


Overview Walkway 


Care & Support: 
The “backstage” buildings A 
have been opened up to 

be visible to the public so 

they can show off the og | 
care and support of the 
animals. 


Grass Burm to 
sit & relax 


Rock steps/tiers 
to sit on with 
some grass patches 


Quarantine: 
Quarantine will be 
moved over and 
connected to 
this group of at 
buildings mae 


Public Area « 


Public Area 


Pool Divider: 

The pool divider will not have a big 
rock lump here so that the characters 
can group close together next to the 
glass fence. 


MLL ORCA & Baugh Pol. 


Shank 
4-(4-14 


The design for the MARINE LIFE INSTITUTE evolved significantly as the story developed. Each iteration 
of the set added layers of history and unique personality. It was inspired by the numerous aquariums and 
research centers we visited over the course of the film, though we tried to make a more progressive and 
idealized composite with a primary purpose to rescue, rehabilitate, and release oceanic wildlife. 


— Don Shank, Environments Art Director 
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(above and opposite) DON SHANK Colored pencil 
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FRONT View Lerr Sipe 


(top) TIM EVATT PreVis model 
(bottom) TIM EVATT Digital painting 
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SHARON CALAHAN Digital painting, CASSANDRA SMOLCIC Graphic design 
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CASSANDRA SMOLCIC Graphic design 


(above and opposite, bottom) RONA LIU Digital painting 
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In order to make Hank and Dory feel visually out of place, we’re using a muted 


COLOR PALETTE for these sets. Whenever story calls for subdued colors, it’s an 


opportunity for us to play with texture and aging of the materials. 


— Rona Liu, Production Artist 


(this page and opposite, top left) RONA LIU Digital painting 
(opposite, top right) TIA KRATTER Digital painting 
(opposite, bottom) JASON MERCK Digital painting 


By the time Finding Dory is finished, the GRAPHICS TEAM will have 
made thousands of signs, labels, maps, and notes for the film. When 
we are first looking at what graphics might be needed for a particular 
set or story point, we first try to view it from a point of emotional 
authenticity. What does it feel like to visit an aquarium in reality? What 
kind of graphics might | see? Then we look to the story to see what 
supporting role the graphics need to play. Is there information they 
need to clearly convey? A plot point that hinges on a particular sign? 
Or are they in the background, placed throughout the set as needed to 
make the space feel authentic—like the sticky notes and pill bottles in 
Quarantine. The General Zoology poster is a great example of a graphic 
that needed to serve a dual purpose. It’s both decorative—it plays a 
role in the set dressing for the scene—and serves the story. The fish 
has a lot of information in it, which washes over the viewer—it’s too 
detailed to digest without close examination. It turns out that it is the 
shape of the fish that matters most, though. Hank uses it to camouflage 
himself—he fits perfectly within the outline. 


— Craig Foster, Graphics Lead 
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(this page and opposite) CRAIG FOSTER Graphic design 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 
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(this page) 

CASSANDRA SMOLCIC Graphic design 
(opposite) Knife and Fiddle 
BERT BERRY Digital painting 
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JASON MERCK Digital painting STEVE PILCHER Digital painting 
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TIM EVATT Layout and 
JOHN LEE Digital painting 


When we were developing the concept art for the AQUARIUM in the Marine Life Institute, the director, 
Andrew Stanton, told us to come up with our most wild ideas for how it might be designed. The piece on 
the left re-creates a reef in the space that a visitor would walk through so that they would feel like they are 
inside a giant version of the fish’s habitat. The painting in the middle explores a similar idea using water. 
The fish are inside giant bubbles and tubes of water that flow around the visitors so that they are walking 
right next to, over, or beneath the fish. The right-hand piece is where we ended up. Larger marine 
mammals—whale and dolphins—surround a central tank so that the visitors feel as though they are a part 
of an underwater ocean environment. 


— Tim Evatt, Story Artist 
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(left) 
DON SHANK Colored pencil 


(top and above) 

NATHANIEL MCLAUGHLIN 
Digital painting 

(opposite, top left) 

MARCELINE GAGNON-TANGUAY 
Colored pencil 


(opposite, top right and bottom) 
TIM EVATT Digital painting 
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(top and middle row, left) 
PAUL ABADILLA Digital painting 


(middle row, right) 

KRISTEN LESTER Digital painting 
(bottom row, left) 

JASON DEAMER and 
MARCELINE GAGNON-TANGUAY 
Pencil and digital painting 

(bottom row, right) 

JASON DEAMER Digital painting 
(opposite, top) 

TIM EVATT Digital painting 


(opposite, bottom) 
PAUL ABADILLA Digital painting 
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(above) DANIEL LOPEZ MUNOZ Digital painting 
(opposite) STEVE PILCHER Digital painting 
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The COLOR PALETTE of the main characters is very close to 
primary—Hank is red-orange, Marlin and Nemo are yellow- 
orange, andDoryisblue. This creates a great dynamic to play with. 


— Steve Pilcher, Production Designer 
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(above) KYLE MACNAUGHTON Digital painting 
(opposite) KYLE MACNAUGHTON and STEVE PILCHER Digital painting 
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(above) PAUL ABADILLA Digital painting 
(opposite) STEVE PILCHER and DANIEL LOPEZ MUNOZ Digital painting 
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(previous spread) 
DANIEL LOPEZ MUNOZ Digital painting 


(left) Photo © copyright Pixar, 
taken by Deborah Coleman 


After we screen a version of the story 
reels, we get notes from the studio 
and head back into the story room 
with the director to chart out the next 
REWRITES of the film. In this case, we 
were tasked with rewriting and board- 
ing act 3, which went through many 
revisions. In order to organize all of the 
ideas and directions of the story, we 
write the “beats” of the scene on index 
cards and pin them up. This is a very 
flexible process where we can add, 
change, or discard ideas as we shape 
the scene. Gags or other drawings can 
help clarify the ideas presented. Once 
the ideas are pinned up and pitched, 
we then start writing the script pages 


and get back into boarding the scene. 


— Max Brace, Story Supervisor 


392 ALL ALONE RONNIE DEL CARMEN, 


KRISTEN LESTER, JAMES 
Washed out into the ocean, Dory is about to swim out into the blue when she notices a shell on the sea floor. She follows it into the kelp ROBERTSON, ALEX WOO 
forest, where she reunites with her parents. Digital painting 
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402 GAME PLAN 


Realizing that Marlin and Nemo are still on the truck headed to Cleveland, Dory and her parents enlist her new friends Destiny and Bailey to 
get them onto the truck. 


MAX BRACE, KRISTEN LESTER, TED 
MATHOT, BRIAN KALIN O’CONNELL, 
JAMES ROBERTSON, ALEX WOO 
Digital painting 
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405 STOP THAT TRUCK TREVOR JIMENEZ, KRISTEN LESTER, 


STANLEY MOORE, ALEX WOO 
Dory has to stop the truck in order to get Marlin and Nemo out. She creates a traffic jam on the bridge with the help of some otters. Once inside Digital painting 
the truck she reunites with Marlin and Nemo and helps them get back to the ocean. 
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415 TIME TO GO MAX BRACE, STANLEY MOORE, 


BRIAN KALIN O’CONNELL 


Dory and Hank are stuck in the truck when it takes off after the otters are cleared from the bridge. They decided to hijack the truck in order Digital painting 
to drive it back to the ocean. 


— 
SAN ab 

AIT 

Lye Hike 


420 BIG FINISH KRISTEN LESTER, STANLEY MOORE, 


JAMES ROBERTSON 
With the cops blocking the way, Dory and Hank drive the truck off a cliff and into the ocean, freeing all of the fish going to Cleveland and Digital painting 
reuniting Dory with her friends and family. 
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Dory is back on the reef with her entire family, including Hank, Destiny, and Bailey. After a game of hide-and-seek with the kids at school, 
Dory heads out on her own. Unable to control his anxiety, Marlin secretly follows Dory to the edge of the reef. She is looking out into the 


blue, finally content with her life and herself. 
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MAX BRACE, ANGUS MACLANE, 
STANLEY MOORE, JAMES 
ROBERTSON 

Digital painting 
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(top row, left) 
STEVE PILCHER Marker 


(top row, center) 
STEVE PILCHER Pencil and marker 


(top row, right) 
DON SHANK Pencil and colored pencil 


(left) 
STEVE PILCHER Pencil and acrylic 


(opposite, top left) 
STEVE PILCHER Pencil 


(opposite, top right) 
STEVE PILCHER Pen 


(opposite, bottom left) 
STEVE PILCHER China marker and pencil 


(opposite, bottom right) 
STEVE PILCHER Pencil and marker 


When Dory’s parents construct their new home 
on the pier outside the Marine Life Institute, they 
use a TIRE that has fallen off the dock. This was 
the perfect shape and object to use since it both 
represented the human world and echoed the 
curvilinear shape of the reef and Dory’s original 
home in the aquarium. 


— Steve Pilcher, Production Designer 
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(right) JASON DEAMER and TONY FUCILE Digital painting 


(above) DON SHANK Digital 
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STEVE PILCHER Digital 
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(above) TIM EVATT Digital painting 


(opposite, clockwise from top left) STEVE PILCHER Pencil; 
STEVE PILCHER Pencil; TIM EVATT Digital painting; 
TIM EVATT Digital; TIM EVATT Digital 
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(left and right) DON SHANK Pen and colored pencil 
(bottom left) JASON DEAMER Pen and marker 
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DANIEL LOPEZ MUNOZ Digital painting 


In the THIRD ACT of our story, we wanted 
to give Dory a challenge to tackle that would 
demonstrate her new-found confidence in her- 
self despite her short-term memory loss. We 
decided that rescuing Marlin and Nemo from 
a truck heading inland would be one of the 
biggest obstacles we could give to a fish. The 
manufactured world of the truck environment 
is about as far as you can get from the natural 
world of the ocean (while still allowing the fish 
to survive). So it provides a nice visual contrast 
as well as an effective set piece for showcasing 


Dory’s capabilities. 


— Angus MacLane, Co-Director 
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PAUL ABADILLA, JOHN LEE, DANIEL LOPEZ MUNOZ, KYLE MACNAUGHTON, STEVE PILCHER, SHELLY WAN Digital painting 
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(top to bottom, left to right) ALICE CLENDENEN by RONA LIU Colored pencil; STEVE PILCHER by RONA LIU Colored pencil; SUZ LOSHIN by PAUL ABADILLA 
Colored pencil; DANIEL LOPEZ MUNOZ by RONA LIU Colored pencil; TIM EVATT by PAUL ABADILLA Marker; BERT BERRY by JASON DEAMER Marker; DANA 
FRANKOFF by RONA LIU Colored pencil; RONA LIU by PAUL ABADILLA Colored pencil; JASON DEAMER by ALBERT LOZANO China marker; JENNI ROWLAND by 
RONA LIU Colored pencil; DON SHANK by RONA LIU Colored pencil; JEROME RANFT by RONA LIU Colored pencil; PAUL ABADILLA by JASON DEAMER Marker; 
ALYSSA MAR by PAUL ABADILLA Marker; CRAIG FOSTER by CRAIG FOSTER Pencil 
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